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to herself that the divine sensation,  the unspeakable sense of
happiness that she had felt could be repeated.3
Karin Michaelis then adds that after this first attempt, Ruth
Kjar painted several masterly pictures, and had them exhibited
to*the critics and the public.
Karin Michaelis anticipates one part of my interpretation of
the anxiety relating to the empty space on the wall when she says:
cOn the wall there was an empty space, which in some inexplic-
able way seemed to coincide with the empty space within her.5
Now, what is the meaning of this empty space within Ruth, or
rather, to put it more exactly, of the feeling that there was some-
thing lacking in her body?
Here there has come into consciousness one of the ideas con-
nected with that anxiety which, in the paper I read at the last
Congress   (1927),   I  described  as  the  most  profound   anxiety
experienced by girls.    It is the equivalent of castration-anxiety
in boys.    The little girl has a sadistic desire, originating in the
early stages of the Oedipus conflict, to rob the mother's body of
its contents, namely, the father's penis, faeces, children, and to
destroy the mother herself.    This desire gives rise to anxiety lest
the mother should hi her turn rob the little girl herself of the
contents of her body (especially of children) and lest her body v
should be destroyed or mutilated.    In my view, this anxiety,
which I have found in the analyses of girls and women to be the
deepest anxiety of all, represents the little girl's earliest danger-
situation.    I have come to see that the dread of being alone, of
the loss of love and loss of the love-object, which Freud holds to be
the basic infantile danger-situation in girls, is a modification of
the anxiety-situation I have just described.    When the little girl
who fears the mother's assault upon her body cannot see her
mother, this intensifies the anxiety.    The presence of the real,
loving mother diminishes the dread of the terrifying mother,
whose introjected image is in  the  child's  mind.    At  a later
stage of development the content of the dread changes from that
of an attacking mother to the dread that the real, loving mother
may be lost and that the girl will be left solitary and forsaken.
In seeking the explanation of these ideas, it is instructive to
consider what sort of pictures Ruth Kjar has painted since her
first attempt, when she filled the empty space on the wall with
the life-sized figure of a naked negress. Apart from one picture
of flowers, she had confined herself to portraits. She has twice
painted her younger sister, who came to stay with her and sat for
her, and, further, the portrait of an old woman and one of her
mother. The two last are described by Karin Michaelis as
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